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For Friends’ Review. 


GRANVILLE SHARPE. 


The impression left upon the mind of the 
railway traveller, of the country between the 
Tyne and the Tweed, is that of a bare, unkindly 
land, diversified only by black chimnies and 
yawning pits, which stretch from low foggy hills 


on one side to a coast apparently devoid of in- 
terest on the other. But let him take time to 
follow any one of the deep ravines which may 
possibly have caught his eye from the heights of 
the viaduct above, and he will find them rivalling 
in rich wood and bold fronts of rock the scenery 
of some of the finest moorland rivers in the king- 
dom. The most picturesque of these valleys, 
that of the Coquet, runs up into the green sheep- 
walks of the Cheviot range, and at the point 
where the wood begins to give place to the hills 
is the town of Rothbury. The place has a for- 
lorn appearance now, owing to the fluctuations of 
trade. It was once, however, prosperous, and, at 
the time of which we write, had for its rector 
Thomas Sharpe, the son of Sharpe, Archbishop of 
York, who will be remembered for an honest 
and steady independence of character, maintained 
during the difficult times of the Revolution. 

In his lesser sphere of duty, Thomas Sharpe 
was no less distinguished ; he supported, at his 
own expense, five, if not more, schools for chil- 
dren whose parents were not able to afford the 
usual cost of education. His writings, chiefly 
on ecclesiastical affairs, are numerous, and in his 
office of archdeacon he was indefatigable in his 
attention to church and parochial duties. He 
married the daughter of Sir George Wheler, 
and died leaving five sons and three daughters 
arrived at years of maturity. The eldest son, 
John, who succeeded to his father’s dignities in 
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the church, was distinguished by the same zeal 
and activity. The fine old castle of Bamborough, 
once the palace of Northumbrian Kings, is in- 
debted to him for repairs and improvements 
carried out for a truly benevolent purpose. The 
castle overlooks a rocky coast, and the “ stately 
remains of its ancient grandeur, and of the dis- 
tress and danger which surrounded them,” 
suggested to Dr. Sharpe the desirability of effect- 
ing something for the relief of sailors. The 
upper story of the tower was formed into grana- 
ries, stored against times of famine, the lower 
story was divided into schools, a hospital, a gene- 
ral surgery, with cold and warm baths for the 
poor. A constant watch was kept upon the 
battlements, signals were arranged with the fish- 
ermen of Lindisferne, that they might push off 
in their small boats to the assistance of any vessel 
entangled among the neighboring islands, a 
rocket was sent up every night, and a generous 
emulation in promptitude of action was main- 
tained by means of prizes among tbe inhabitants. 
Thirty beds were also kept constantly aired 
within the castle for the comfort of all who 
escaped the storms, and a magazine was well 
stored with every article necessary for the repair 
of injured vessels. Dr. Sharpe superintended 
these arrangements personally, and in order to 
perpetuate them, left a considerable sum with 
his trustees. 

Of the other sons of Thomas Sharpe, we find 
one an active helper of his elder brother, another 
eminent for his success in medicine, and another 
in trade, and remarkable for his interest in 
mechanics and canals. The fourth is the subject 
of our sketch. 

Granville Sharpe was born at Durham, in the 
cathedral of which his father had a prebendary 
stall, in the year 1735. The fortune of his 
father had been heavily taxed by the education 
of his elder sons, and the youngest was therefore 
destined for trade. With this view he was very 
early taken from the Durham grammar school, 
and sent to asmall school to be taught particularly 
writing and arithmetic. His acquaintance with 
literature, as far as it went, was gained very much 
by odds and ends. Shakespeare, he used after- 
wards to say, he studied chiefly in an apple tree in 
his father’s orchard at Rothbury. At fifteen he left 
home for London, and was bound apprentice to a 
linen draper on the Tower Hill. This man was a 
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Quaker, and in three years died, when the in- 
dentures of his apprentice were transferred to his 
successor, a Presbyterian. “ Subsequently,” says 
Granville Sharpe, “I lived some time with an 
Irish Papist, and also with another person who I 
believe ‘ had no religion at all.’ ” 

Among these diversities of faith, the energies 
of the boy began to unfold themselves. At the 
house of his master he frequently met a Socinian, 
with whom he engaged in deep controversy. 
Having been worsted in argument by an assertion 
that his views arose from a misconception of the 
meaning of a text as it stood in the original 
Greek, he applied himself diligently to that 
language. We hear no more of the Socinian; but 
a Jew, also living in his master’s house, disputed 
with Granville the truths of the Christian religion, 
and parried his earnest reasonings by constantly 
declaring that he misinterpreted the prophecies. 
To be ignorant of truth was a disgrace insuffer- 
able to Granville, and he learned Hebrew as he 
had learned Greek. This accomplishment did 
him good service afterwards in a contest for 
Biblical accuracy with Dr. Kennicott, the learn- 
ed editor of a Hebrew Bible; a contest which 
brought the quondam apprentice into distin- 
guished notice, and which, from its final success, 
his uncle, the Rev. Granville Wheler, used laugh- 
ingly to compare with the battle of David against 
Goliath. 

During the latter part of his life at the linen- 
draper’s, Granville had formed a friendship with 
a gentleman named Willoughby who had shown 
him much kindness. In the course of his mis- 
cellaneous studies, he discovered that this friend 
had a rightful claim to the title of Baron de Par- 
ham. Granville’s only mode of advancing it 
was through a relation of his, then chaplain to 
Lord Winchelsea. By him report was made to 
that nobleman, the consequence of which was that 
the claim was acknowledged by Parliament, and 
Willoughby took his seat in the House of Peers. 

But the grand aim of his life was now opening 
upon him. Within two years, both his parents 
died, and his business engagements being thus 
left to his own choice, he entered the Ordnance 
office as under clerk. While in this situation 
his studies were carried on with unwearied eager- 
ness, always, however, with some end of practical 
benevolence. He observed, one morning, at his 
brother’s surgery, a negro, faint from weakness 
and bodily suffering, the consequence of severe 
treatment from his master, a lawyer of Barbadoes, 
by whom he had been turned adrift as useless. 
By the care of both brothers, the poor fellow, 
whose name was Strong, recovered, and a good 
situation was procured for him. In waiting upon 
his mistress, during one of her rides, he was seen 
by his old master, the lawyer, who observing him 
well and active, determined to regain him, and 
forthwith proceeded to entrap him. 

Strong was enticed to a public house, and there 
delivered into the custody of two officers. From 
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oy he wrote to Granville Sharpe, imploring 
elp. Sharpe immediately went to the prison, 
saw the negro, heard the circumstances of the 
case, and, charging the keeper at his peril not 
to give Strong up to any person whatever, went 
to the Lord Mayor and informed him that a black 
was then confined in prison without warrant. A 
summons was granted for his detainers. When 
the trial came on, Granville Sharpe attended and 
found the negro there, with a notary who pro- 
duced a bill of sale from the lawyer to a Mr. 
Kerr, a Jamaica planter, who refused to pay the 
money, until his slave should be safe on board a 
ship bound for the West Indies, the captain of 
which was also present. The Mayor heard the 
claim, and declared the prisoner at liberty, upon 
which the captain seized him by the arm, de- 
claring that he took him as the property of Mr. 
Kerr. Granville Sharpe turned upon the captain 
and said, “Sir, I charge you for an assault.” 
The parties then separated, Strong quickly fol- 
lowing his champion. But Sharpe was involved 
in a law suit for having robbed the original mas- 
ter of his slave. In his dilemma he applied to 
the Recorder of London as his counsel. And 
here it is necessary to explain the difficulties of 
the case. So early as the year 1503, slaves had 
been carried from the coast of Africa to the 
Spanish colonies in America. Gradually the 
trade increased, until it received a check from the 
humanity of Cardinal Ximenes. After his death 
it was encouraged by his imperial master, who, 
however, in a fit of repentance, recalled the patent 
he had granted for the traffic. It was again re- 
sumed upon the monastic retirement of Charles, 
and was extended to England and France. 
Queen Elizabeth, though she permitted the trade, 
did so on the understanding that the Africans 
were not removed against their free consent, the 
mockery of which stipulation was probably care- 
fully concealed from her. The system grew 
worse and worse, calling down the condemnation 
of the boldest thinkers of the time. The delicate 
sarcasm of Montesquieu is significant; ‘It is im- 
possible,” says he, “to allow the negroes aremen; 
because, if we allow them to be men, it will begin 
to be believed that we ourselves are not Chris- 
tians.”” 

Prior to the year 1729, the perplexities of 
West Indian planters and merchants were fre- 
quently great. They were accustomed to bring 
their body servants with them to England ; but 
when the blacks saw the freedom and happiness 
of servants in this country, dreading a return to 
the islands, they constantly absconded. The mas- 
ters searched for and seized them. Buta notin 
was thrown out that English law did not sanction 
such proceedings, “ for that all persons who were 
baptized became free.”” The consequence was, 
that most negroes underwent the rite of baptism 
and took godfathers. To these they generally 
sent for protection, and the godfathers maintain- 
ing that they had been baptized, and that there- 
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fore, as well as by the general tenor of English 
law, they were free, dared their masters to hold 
them or to send them out of the kingdom.* 
Under these circumstances the masters were 
afraid to take their slaves by force. Am open 
discussion of the matter was evidently impolitic. 


Appeal was therefore made to the Attorney and | 


Solicitor-General, Sir Philip Yorke, and Mr., 
afterwards Lord Talbot. The opinion delivered 
was, that a slave coming into Great Britain or 


Ireland does not become free ; that his master’s | 


right and property in him are not thereby deter- 
mined or varied ; that baptism does not bestow 
freedom on him, nor make any alteration in his 
temporal condition in these kingdoms, and that 
his master may legally compel him to return to 
the plantations. 

The result showed, “as all history does from 
the time of Joseph, that, where there is a mar- 


ket of the persons of human beings, all kinds of | 
enormities will be practised to obtain them.” The | 


London papers were filled with advertisements 
for runaways, notices of sale, rewards for appre- 
hension, and auction lists, in which the human 
chattels were sometimes alone, sometimes bundled 
with horses, carriages and harness. A system 
of kidnapping was begun, in which a regular trade 
was made with West Indian captains; and this 
was the state of things, when the attention of 
Granville Sharpe was called to it, by the suffer- 
ings of the negro Strong. 

After a steady consideration of Strong’s case, 
information was sent to Granville Sharpe by his 
counsel, that they could not defend him against 
the approaching action, as the Lord Chief Justice 
Manstield coincided in the opinions of Yorke and 
Talbot, given in the year 1729. Most men 
would have shrunk from a contest with such 
authorities. Not so Granville Sharpe. In a 
letter to the Earl of Hardwicke, referring to the 
subject, he says, “Thus forsaken by my pro- 
fessional defenders, I was compelled, through the 
want of regular legal assistance, to make a hope- 
less attempt at self defence, though I was totally 
unacquainted, either with the practice of the law 
or the foundations of it, having never opened a 
law book (except the Bible) in my life, until 
that time, when [ most reluctantly undertook to 
search the indexes of a law library which my 
bookseller had lately purchased.”” Following up 
this resolution, he gave himself for nearly two 
years to the intense study of the English laws 
relating to the liberty of person. During the 
course of it he applied to several eminent lawyers, 
among the rest Dr. Blackstone, but received little 
satisfaction from any of them. Before the final 
term when he was to answer the charge, he had 
circulated various manuscripts on behalf of his 
cause, and had also printed a tract on the in- 
justice of tolerating slavery in England. This 
we shall have occasion to speak of again. 

(To be continued.) 
* Clarkson, Hist. Slave Trade, Vol. 1, 64: 
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For Friends’ Review. 
‘IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH.” 

The following passage from C. L. Brace’s val- 
uable work, “‘ Home Life in Germany,” will, I 
think, interest some readers of the Review, as 
containing a striking testimony in favor of one 
of the simple, solemn practices of “ Friends.” 
Writing from a Holstein farm, he says : 

“‘ Here, as nearly everywhere in Germany, 
where thanks are offered at all at a meal, it is 
done in silence—a much more impressive cere- 
mony than our hurried, carelessform. Itis very 
difficult for most persons to preserve the life in 
words so often repeated, or to invent new words 
for each occasion, but in these few moments of 
solemn stillness, thoughts can be breathed which 
are really prayer.” 

During a visit to our late beloved friend Ste- 
phen Grellet, not long before his decease, I men- 
tioned the above statement. He assented to its 
correctness, and said, that when in Finland with 
William Allen, they dined, by invitation, with 
the Archbishop at Abo. It was at the time of a 
general meeting of the clergy of the diocese, and 
many of them were there. Whilst engaged in 
interesting conversation, Stephen Grellet felt his 
mind drawn to address these pastors of many 
flocks, but saw no way for his relief. Upon 
going to the dinner table, where some ceremo- 
nial worship might have been expected, to his 
surprise the whole company stood for some mo- 
ments in reverential silence. A similar pause at 
the conclusion of the meal afforded him an oppor- 
tunity for the full discharge of the apprehended 
duty. Thinking that their ordinary practice 
might have been waived on “the occasion, he 
spoke of it to the Archbishop, who informed him 
that their habitual mode of returning thanks at 
meals was in silent communion. In the life of 
Wn. Allen, under the date of 11th mo. 1st, 1818, 
the visit is thus spoken of. ‘Our friend Dr. 
Haartman went with us to dine at the Archbish- 
op’s ; the old man received us very cordially, and 
introduced us to his wife and family, and to some 
of his clergy, &c. * * * Our minds were so fa- 
vored with a sustaining evidence of the Lord’s 
power and goodness, that we felt quite at our ease. 
The company were all kind and respectful, and I 
believe, notwithstanding we differ so widely on 
many points, that they were glad to see persons 
coming on such an errand. At dinner, the 
Archbishop placed Stephen on one side of him- 
self, and me on the other, and we had much seri- 
ous conversation. Before we sat down, they all 
made a solemn pause, standing, no one uttering 
aword.' On rising after dinner, there was another 
pause, when Stephen advanced a step or two, 
and in a very delicate and suitable manner, 
sweetly addressed them in a few words, which 
seemed to be well accepted; a good feeling pre- 
vailed throughout, and after retiring to the next 
room to take coffee, the Archbishop seemed to be 
more and more interested in the conversation. 
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He fully assented to the great truth that the cere- 
monies in religion, even what they call the ordi- 
nances, are nothing compared with the living 
substance. His wife was also very kind and 
respectful, and we parted under a mutual feeling 
of regard and esteem. Our minds were bowed 
in thankfulness for the support we had felt.” 

S. A. 


Por Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 


Several families of Friends having removed 
from White Water Monthly Meeting, Indiana, to 
Kansas, that meeting recently addressed an Epis- 
tle to them, a copy of which is herewith forwarded 
for insertion in the Review. It may interest the 
readers of the Review to know that since this 
Epistle was written, White Water Quarterly 
Meeting has established a Preparative Meeting 
in the settlement of Friends upon Stranger Creek, 
in Kansas, subordinate to White Water Monthly 
Meeting. There are nine families of Friends re- 
siding in that neighborhood, numbering about 
fifty members of Society. They have held meet- 
ings on First-days for nearly two years past, and 
on Fourth days also, for several months past, and 
have had, a part of the time, a school for their 
children. They desired to enjoy more fully the 
benefits of religious organization, and of the care 
and oversight of their brethren, than they could 
do without a regularly established meeting for 
discipline. The new Preparative, (called Kan. 


SA8,) is to be opened on the first Fourth day in 
the Fifth month next, and a committee of 
White Water Quarterly Meeting has been ap- 


pointed to attend the opening. C. F. C. 
Richmond, Indiana, 3rd month 10th, 1858. 


From White Water Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Indiana, held 1st mo. 27, 1858. 


To the Members of this Meeting who reside in Kansas, 


BELOVED FRiEnNDs,—We wish to offer to you, 
and others associated with you, the salutation of 
Christian regard, and to assure you that, al- 
though far separated, our hearts are drawn to- 
wards you with love and remembrance. 

We believe that the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is dear to some of you; that faith in Him 
is a precious treasure to you, from which you 
would desire never to part; and that his message 
of life and salvation is embraced by you in the 
love of it, as an unspeakable gift of inestimable 
value. 

We have no doubt, also, that you highly value 
the principles of our religious profession as 
founded in Christian truth, and that you would 
delight in witnessing their prosperity and adop- 
tion more generally amongst men. 

In all these we desire to offer you our hearty 
sympathy, and to encourage you to hold fast to 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and to 
your profession, without wavering. 
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We deplore the unhappy difficulties, in politi- 
cal affairs, in your beautiful country, and much 
desire your preservation through all, upon the 
ancient Christian platform. 

Allow us to offer you a word of affectionate 
encouragement to endeavor to bring your whole 
course of life under the restraining influence of 
the Christian spirit; let your own families and 
your intimate friends see that influence by your 
well-regulated conduct; and in your intercourse 
with men, let a dignified honesty of purpose, and 
a thorough integrity of action, characterize your 
dealings. 

You would then be really lights in your com. 
munity, whether you were aware of it or not; 
and your Christian virtue would exert a saving 
and healthful influence, and communicate a tone 
of soundness and uprightness which would find 
their way to the hearts, and appear in the man- 
ners of others. It is remarkable how long and 
how manifestly the principles and practices of 
first settlers continue to influence the commu- 
nity, for good or for evil, in almost every loca- 
tion. 

We scarcely need, we think, to remind you of 
the great importance of public worship. When 
we think on God, who created us and all things, 
—by whose providence all things are upheld, 
and by whose goodness and mercy every bless- 
ing, temporal and spiritual, comes to us ;—and 
on Jesus Christ, our holy sacrifice, atonement, 
Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor, and our 
only Saviour, no argument would seem to be 
necessary, to an intelligent mind, to show the 
propriety and the duty of religious worship, 
prayer, gratitude, and praise. Let us, then, not 
be wanting, beloved friends, in giving public 
evidence of our thoughtfulness and sense of duty 
in this respect. 

It gives us comfort and satisfaction to hear 
that you, in connection with other friends, keep 
up a voluntary meeting for religious worship on 
First-day and in mid-week. We would encou- 
rage you to perseverance therein, as in the sight 
of God, and may hope the time may not be far 
distant when you may have meetings for worship 
and discipline, established and maintained to the 
honor of truth. 

It is easy to slide from convincement and 
practice which have once been attained to by 
some Christian experience, and to relapse into 
carelessness and indifference, so that the good 
work of grace does not go forward in the heart, 
nor are the good fruits of it manifested by pious 
conduct and enlightened civilization among men. 
A deeper experience in the inward life should 
be daily sought after, and our watchfulness and 
zeal for the truth should be maintained. 

If this were done earnestly and sincerely, we 
have no doubt that an improvement, instead of 
backsliding, would take place; and that the 
advices of the Yearly Meeting, for the careful 
family reading of the Holy Scriptures, would re- 
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ceive daily attention ; that First-day schools for 
scriptural instruction would be organized and 
carried on whenever practicable, and other 
schools for the proper education of children en- 
couraged. But, in order to accomplish these 
desirable objects, a unity of feeling and action in 
the parents of the family, and a systematic effort 
and preparation beforehand, for their accomplish- 
ment, are very important. Such efforts, earnestly 
made and faithfully carried out, do have a great 
and valuable influence in maintaining a whole- 
some family government, and will improve the 
parents, while they confer a lasting benefit to the 
children. 
With a salutation of love we are your friends. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the meet- 
ing. 
Exi1san Corrin, Clerk for the day. 
ALIDA CuARK, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, DARLINGTON, 
ENGLAND. 


Friends of Darlington recently erected a build- 
ing to be used for their First-day schools, and 
with rooms sufficiently capacious to accommodate 
800 children. At the opening on Third-day, the 
19th of 1st mo. last, the girls and boys, to the 
number of 190, were entertained with tea and 
cake. In the evening a large number of the 


teachers and their friends met, and several ad- 
dresses were delivered on the subject of First- 


day Schools. It was stated that in England 
there were not less than 230,000 First-day 
school teachers, whose influence and effect must 
be enormous. The Society of Friends was thought 
to be peculiarly adapted to the diffusion of serip- 
tural knowledge amongst children of the lower 
classes, from their general qualification for teach- 
ing, acquired at their excellent schools, and from 
their practice of daily reading the Scriptures. 
The remarks, as published in the British Friend, 
from a Darlington paper, are too extended for 
the Review, but we think our young friends, 
who in many parts of this country occupy the 
useful and honorable position of First-day school 
teachers, will read, with much interest and en- 
couragement, the Address of our dear friend John 
Pease, as follows: 


“Your Yearly Meeting,” said an intelligent 
young American, whilst attending the sitting of 
our Annual Assembly in London, “ presents a 
specimen of the most perfect democracy I ever 
saw.” ‘Not so,” is the reply of one of the 
soundest reasoners amongst us, ‘our rule is 
Theocracy, the acknowledgment of a Divine 
Head and presidency in all things, and espe- 
cially in all our Society assemblies.” Be this as 
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gifts and qualifications—that religious acknow- 
ledgment to the truth, “One is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren,” that a chairman 
or president, a ballot-box or voting paper, has 
not been found amongst us. Probably this wide 
world presents no parallel to the religious equal- 
ity which reigns amongst us as co-religionists, 
irrespective of sex and outward position; and 
may this, which we consider a practical evidence 
of the advance of Christianity in its onward 
course, never be lost amongst us. There is a 
comely order in the true church. “In honor, 
preferring one another,” may be taken as the 
motto of associated believers. It is action found- 
ed upon these views which has been said to give 
us a pre-eminent right to the name of “ Friends.” 
But the proceedings of this evening, however 
closely connected with our Society’s oneness, 
have also something of the social and business 
character, and you have thought well to choose 
a chairman. Would that the lot had not fallen 
upon one whose sentiments, manners, and pre- 
sence are so familiar to you, that there may be 
something in such presidency to deaden rather 
than enliven. It is, however, a trite saying, 
‘¢ When we can’t do as we would, we must do as 
we can.” Again, the chair, in a large assembly, 
is sometimes to the experienced occupant about 
the easiest position which the platform presents. 
He opens the meeting, introduces the man of 
stirring powers, and neatly re-echoes the theme 
without drawing upon his own resources, or la- 
boriously working out the object of the meeting 
before the assembly. My position is a little dif- 
ferent ; whilst called to preside I have been also 
asked to make “a few observations” upon the 
rise and progress of First-day school teaching in 
Darlington. To some minds it is next to im- 
possible that a copious subject should be entered 
upon and ended with a “few observations” in a 
few words: the very attempt would spoil the 
reasoning, and prevent the speaker from bring- 
ing out his views, lucid or not as they might 
happen to be. I must, therefore, ask you to bear 
with me if, in the paper I have hastily prepared, 
I should turn a little tedious. 

First-day school teaching, as a means of train- 
ing the youthful mind, and keeping juniors out 
of harm, I take to be of somewhat modern intro- 
duction. Possibly it might have been first intro- 
duced about the period of the labors of Wesley 
and Whitfield, in the middle of the last century ; 
it has, at least, been a work which has occupied 
a prominent position, and prospered in the hands 
of their societies. I remember some account of 
Robert Raikes, who, I think, resided in Glou- 
cestershire, as the founder, or introducer, of 
First-day schools, and I have no idea that he 
was a Wesleyan. A valued Friend now living, 


it may, one thing is certain, that for now two/ states that there were such establishments in 


centuries, in meetings for worship and church | 


discipline, when strictly such, we haye acted 
upon that cordial recognition of each other’s 


Darlington about the beginning of this century, 
but, from some cause, were for a while closed, 
leaving the old blue-coat charity boys only; and 
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years ago with three pupils. 

















cluded on their list the names of 700 children. 














of Friends entered late into this field of labor. 
With their periodical inquiry upon education, 
their Ackworth school, and kindred institutions, 























forefathers that they might have a duty to the 
interesting flocks of boys and girls rising into 
life, who sported around them in their daily 



































met with little unobtrusive undertakings, carried 




















origin. As to Darlington, I apprehend the first 
attempt was made about twenty-one years ago by 























which a few Friends, who have now passed from 
amongst the young, took a kind and successful 
part for a while; this failed from want of more 
extended patronage, and the difficulties of First- 
day’s training, without the offer of care in the 
children going to a place of worship. A pious 
Wesleyan did what he could to obviate this and 
other difficulties for us, but his unaided influence 
was insufficient to overcome the desideratum, 
and the school was given up. The next attempt 
was made by our young men in the year 1848, 
in the premises where a boys’ school has been 
since regularly maintained on First-day after- 
noons. And then we come to the efforts of our 
fair Friends, who commenced in 1851, evincing 
the modesty which adds so much to their charm. 
Their beginning was very humble-—a small apart- 
ment, or two cottage rooms, contained the little 
scholars and their unassuming teachers; but 
their undertaking prospered, and their list now 
presents us with about 140 names, and their last 
school with above 120 present. That the boys’ 
school has rarely numbered more than forty upon 
the list, may be, in great measure, attributed to 
the fact of their room not really accommodating 
even this number. 

Whilst something like nine years have been 
thus rolling over our heads, and the heads of our 
self-devoted teachers, the subject of Friends’ 
First-day Schools has been growing in interest 
in the society at large. Those who have visited 
Bristol, Manchester, Birmingham, and other 
places, have heard with delight of the cheerful 
efforts and success of their young Friends : whilst 
for some years annually at Ackworth a very 
goodly array of young persons, with their hearts 
evidently in the work, has given an almost thril- 
ling interest to the proceedings of the general 
meeting of the Friends’ First-day School Asso- 
ciation. With our minds thus enlivened, and 
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that the Wesleyan schools were not reopened 
until she, with another or two, began about fifty 
The undertaking 
was under the diligent care of our friends of the 
Wesleyan body ; it is said, at one time, they in- 


It must be admitted that members of the Society 


it would seem that it had not occurred to our 


walks, uneducated and untrained in the bright 
realities of scripture truth ; and yet, in the course 
of my travels, and in some secluded spots, I have 


on every First-day, in the midst of a few poor 
neighbors, some of them by no means of recent 


the establishment of a school in East Street, at 
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our own schools prospering with young Friends, 
both able and willing, what was the duty and what 
were the feelings of the older classes amongst 
us? Our day for much active exertion was 
nearly over; rest, or at least quiet and calm re- 
flection, seemed essential to many of us in the 
intervals between the solemn and weighty, though 
often profitable and happy, seasons of public 
worship. We could not offer to teach, but we 
could extend the approving smile on those who 
did, and in proportion as Divine Providence had 
put it into our power to effect it, we thought 
that we could and ought to offer the laborers 
every facility for health, convenience, and the 
success of teaching, which a little dedication of 
pecuniary substance could procure. These feel- 
ings have been of no mushroom growth; but 
many difficulties have been met with. Our 
friends shortly after subscribed £1067 14s.; the 
new buildings were contracted for £995, leaving 
£72 14s. for extras, probably too little; but if 
we can, by further liberality of our friends, leave 
only £1000 on security of the property, we 
should transfer, to the Society of Friends of Dar- 
lington, an estate which will probably have cost 
upwards of £2400 for £50 per annum, and this 
the rent of the remaining cottages will nearly 
cover. Will it not be cause of honest congratu- 
lation if we can thus wind up as well and hear- 
tily as we have begun? 

In the bright days of Israel the people offered 
willingly ; and when I see the donations of my 
friends descending, with reference to their means, 
from £200 to £1, perhaps the last proportion- 
ately the heavier gift, I think the cheerful spirit 
of King David’s day is not unknown in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. But we must not deceive 
ourselves; although the rents may be nearly 
equal to the interest of our debt, premises like 
these, extending from the street to the field, are 
subject to many expenses—insurance, taxes, re- 
pairs, and losses by tenants; then there will be 
school attendance, cleaning, fuel, &c. Now, we 
have never ventured to say to our young friends 
or ourselves that they were going to have their 
new and commodious apartments for less than 
their old crowded and unhealthy school-room. 
An annual subscription will yet be required, but 
we confidently hope that neither the efficacy of 
our schools, nor the respectability of our pre- 
mises, will suffer for lack of this. In short, from 
a list lying before us, I find that the energy of 
youth has already realized the promise of annual 
support to the extent of above £30, and brought 
in donations besides amounting to upwards of 
£35; the latter sum is intended for the fittings, 
for whilst the premises are to be invested in trust 
as before-named, tables, forms, desks, and books, 
with all moveable appliances, will be the pro- 
perty of the First-day School Association. Here, 
again, many have given willingly. It is cheer- 
ing to see the £10 donation followed by the 2s. 
6d. or even 1s. offering; the donor thus taking 
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his or her share in the greater blessing pro- 
nounced upon the giver—a blessing which, we 
should remember, no one inherits who plumes 
himself on saving his money, whilst he extols 
and enjoys the generosity of the affluent. We 
are aware it has been said that we have gone 
upon an extravagant plan, but many of us think 
with a Friend from a distance, who recently in- 
spected our operations, that it is a very good 
investment. Perhaps it may be found quite as 
good when we are gone, as the amounts we so 
cheerfully expend in our houses, equipages, 
choice garments, and various appliances of these 
luxurious days. I at least have no doubts or 
misgivings on this head. Now, what have we 
obtained by our exertions—shall I say our well- 
expended liberality? or, if you prefer the word, 
by our profusion? Why, we have got, our ar- 
chitects tell us, some right well-built premises, 
so close to our meeting-house that the children 
who incline can attend almost under cover—we 
have got a school-room, &c., capable of accom- 
modating 300 children. We have a good library 
and two class-rooms, one each for boys and girls. 
We hope we have gone upon the best plan to 
meet the purposes intended. As the Friends’ 
First-day School at Manchester is one of the 
most recent erection, and the General Dissenters’ 
School at Kendal the most prosperous that has 
come under our notice, our architect visited both 
places: he received, with the greatest kindness, 
permission to inspect, and hints derived from 
experience. We trust we have not, therefore, 
failed in coming up to the mark of the day in 
construction. 

Again, although some difference of sentiment 
still exists, the teaching of both boys and girls, 
in one room, has evidently the preponderating 
preference, and so we have adopted this plan. It 
fuses together the execution of our late boys’ and 
girls’ schools, causing a rearrangement of the 
whole needful, in which it may be, that one or 
more tried and faithful helpers may avail them- 
selves of the opening to retire; if so, they will 
be parted with under feelings of love and regret, 
but with a grateful appreciation of their past 
services. 

So much for our history. Will you bear with 
me a little longer? I have as yet said little 
about either children or teachers: I cannot con- 
clude without alluding to the animate and im- 
mortal. We must not spend all our time upon 
the tabernacle, however well adapted and adorn- 
ed, but look to the congregation within. Yes, 
look at these poor children, many of them little 
acquainted with that judicious maternal tender- 
ness which fostered our infant days, little con- 
scious of the blessings of home, and still less of 
the value of a virtuous life, and the unsearchable 
riches of a Redeemer’s love. It must be, though 
toilsome, often a deeply interesting task to mark 
the opening and continually varying mind, as 
one after another comes under the teacher’s eye. 
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Ingratitude is often one of the accompaniments 
of the natural man—gratitude one of the graces 
of the renewed man. Alas! how many are yet 
the children of the first, how few the children of 
the second Adam. Teachers must not then ex- 
pect anything like a regular flow of gratitude, 
but they will have pleasing evidences of it. To 
the First-day school has often been traced the 
germ of that course in life which makes the hap- 
py parent of the happy child; the truths im- 
planted, and the instructions received, through 
the pious young teacher, have often been all- 
surmounting influences, when life has been ebb- 
ing in the youthful bosom, and the child hasten- 
ing to the grave. If no immortal soul, however 
low and ungainly the poor tenement to which it 
is linked, is unworthy a share in the sacrifice of 
the Cross, or beneath the notice of our heavenly 
King, who would not stoop to gain one guest for 
Paradise? and if a young Friend be the blessed 
means of gaining one soul to Jesus, more honor 
be upon that head than ever circled the brows of 
Nelson or Wellington, after the yictories of Tra- 
falgar or Waterloo. Again, how remarkably has 
the First-day school or school-pupil opened up 
the way to the obdurate heart, and otherwise 
apparently unapproachable home of the parent; 
not a few families have been relieved and blessed 
through the information gained of their state, 
and the assistance rendered, through the varied 
and widely-extended rays of benign influence, 
which spread from the First-day school. In these 
labors mind is introduced to mind—one condi- 
tion of society made known to another—the very 
wants in the way of instruction, which the young 
pupil exhibits, show the teacher his own—and 
searching the Scriptures has probably had few 
stronger incentives in early life than to be pre- 
pared for the teacher’s chair. 

There are privations attendant upon this path 
of duty ; we are sensible of them, and sympathize 
with our friends in them; but where can the 
path of duty be steadily trodden without priva- 
tions? The man of this world proves it—the 
Christian knows it; but the one struggles regard- 
less of his fellows for a perishable—the other in 
love to all for an imperishable crown. Attending 
upon the children at meeting is not the least 
privation, but we believe it to be a good service. 
Teachers must know, or at least fully believe, 
that the pupil is at a place of worship, or they 
may deem their labor lost. If their parents and 
friends are really answerable for them on this 
head it may be enough, but meeting must be 
offered to them, and we have no mean opinion of 
the physical and mental training of sitting in 
silence. They may be also taught to think over 
the instructions of the previous hour, to pray to 
God in silence, to examine their own hearts, and 
give suitable attention to anything which they 
may hear in our religious assemblies. We be- 
lieve that such young hearts may profit quite as 
much, and understand the service of public wor- 
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ship, in a Friends’ meeting, as under, what may 
often be to them, the unintelligible eloquence of 
the pulpit. I have nearly done. May the pro- 
ceedings of this evening quicken the interest of 
every one present in the “ pleasing task” which 
has brought us together, enliven our teachers, 
and tend to cement all classes of this large com- 
pany in one warm and “united desire, that He, 
without whose blessing nothing is really great, 
nothing is really good, nothing truly happy and 
prosperous, may condescend, for Jesus’ sake, to 
own and sanctify our undertaking to the good of 
souls and his own praise; may many lambs be 
brought unto the Saviour’s fold: finally, may 
many teachers and taught eternally rejoice to- 
gether. 


__ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
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Tue ArricAN SLAVE-TRADE.—A few years 
since, the American slaveholder, while grasping 
his victims with a firm clutch, ever increasing in 
tenacity as the price of cotton, sugar, rice and 
tobacco advanced, was yet not loud in his attempts 
to justify slavery on moral or scriptural grounds. 
He would even denounce the home traffic in slaves 



































a slave-trader as one of the most degraded of men. 
So far from advocating a renewal of the African 
slave-trade, he denounced Great Britain as the 
cause of incalculable evil to America, by persist- 
ing in sending slaves to the Colonies long after 
they desired to stop the business ; and when he 
wished to utter the bitterest reproach against 
New England, he would charge her merchants 
with their participation in the great crime. 

It is not necessary to recite the numerous evi- 
dences which have been accumulating of latter 
years, and now exist, to show an extraordinary 
backsliding in the South, on this subject, but the 
inquiry may well go forth and be seriously pon- 
dered, whether those in the North who profess to 
regard slavery as a violation of Divine law, and a 
glaring iniquity, have faithfully maintained their 
avowed principles; whether their testimony has 
been deep enough, practical enough, consistent 
enough, to relieve themselves from responsibility 
in the matter, or to convince the wrong-doer of 
the evil of his way. 

We had occasion, quite recently, to refer to an 
attempt in the Legislature of Mississippi to open 
the African slave-trade in a new form, and last 
week it was announced that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in Louisiana, had actually passed a 





















































































































































as an infamous business, and shun the society of 
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bill authorizing a Company to commence the 
traffic. But one of the most alarming indica- 
tions of the progress of a corrupt public senti- 
ment, has appeared in a New Orleans newspaper ; 
for, while we have strong doubts of the truth of 
the representations made, we cannot but consider 
the issuing of such an article, whether true or 
false, as sad proof of a desire that its statements 
shall be realized. Under the head of “ Startling 
disclosures—African Slavetrade opened at the 
South,” it is asserted that ‘‘ Southerners have 
taken into their own hand the law, and opened 
the African slave.trade with the South ; that 
Africans are now imported into Mississippi and 
other sea-shore States,” and that negroes re- 
cently imported from Africa are now at their 
daily work in that State. But we place the whole 
article in another part of the Review, that our 
readers may judge for themselves of its character 
and the object of its author. 





Union Literary Institute.—A Circular 
from the Managers of this Manual Labor School 
finds a place in our columns this week, and is 
freely commended to the attention of those who 
feel a special interest in the elevation—moral, 
economical and religious—of the colored portion 
of our population. It is understood that David 
Beard expects to visit the Eastern States to so- 
licit contributions for the School, and from our 
knowledge of it, and a personal acquaintance 
with our venerable friend, who has devoted much 
of his time for several years to its benefit, we 
bespeak for him the kindness and liberality of 
our readers. 





GRANVILLE SHarpe. A friend whose resi- 
dence is on the borderof the Tyne, has kindly 
placed at our disposal asketch of the life of one of 
the most remarkable men of his day—Granville 
Sharpe. In addition to much of a pleasing and 
instructive character in his own experience, it 
embraces many important events of a deeply in- 
teresting period of English history—the proceed- 
ings which led to Lord Mansfield’s decision in 
the celebrated case of Somerset; the establish- 
ment of the colony at Sierra Leone, and the abo- 
lition of the British slave trade. In this day of 
excitement and backsliding, it is refreshing to 
read a clear and calm exposition of the earnest, 
self-sacrificing labors of Sharpe, Clarkson, and 
Wilberforce, and their noble coadjutors. Their 
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conflict was not less severe, nor their prospect 
less gloomy, than that which now meets the 
Christian statesman and philanthropist ; and his 
hope and faith should be strengthened by their 
patience, perseverance and success. 

To the younger class of our readers we would 
especially commend this biography, as a striking 
example of faithfulness in the performance of 
conscientious duty, and also as giving a clear and 
succinct view of events which have an important 
relation to the present times. We present a por- 
tion this week, and the remainder will probably 
run through four or five numbers. 


We are informed that our friends Robert and 
Sarah Lindsey were at New Orleans on the 27th 
of last month, and expected to be in St. Louis 
about the 10th inst., on their way to Kanzas. 
Since leaving North Carolina, they have visited 
some neighborhoods in South Carolina and 
Georgia, where meetings of Friends were for- 
merly held, and have also been at Charleston 
and Mobile, at each of which places, as well as 
at New Orleans, they found some members of 
our religious Society. 


MarrieD, At Friends’ Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson 
Co., Ohio, 10th mo. 28, 1857, Samuet J. Toomasson to 
Anna Hacus, both members of that meeting. 


Dizp.—On the 16th of Second month, Bensamin 
Bowers, in his seventy-eighth year; a member of 
Dunning’s Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, in which 
he held the station of elder for a number of years. 

, in Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 22d of 12th mo. 
last, Marra P., daughter of Stephen Allen, in the 21st 
year of her age; a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly 
Meeting. She had, early in life, experienced some 
very deep baptisms, and although trying to her natural 
will, yet through divine help, she was enabled to sub- 
mit to the cross, and to adopt a plain attire, and she 
appeared a few times in public testimony to the satis- 
taction of her friends. 

, at the same place on the 20th of Ist mo. last, 
Josera Briaes, a useful member of Vassalboro’ Meet- 
ing, in the 51st year of his age. His death was so 
sudden as to preclude any expression of his feelings, 
but from the tenor of his life and conversation his 
friends derive the comforting belief that their loss, 
though great, is his eternal gain. 

, near Burlington, N. J., 25th of 12th mo. last, 
aged 14, Hannag Vivian, daughter of Sampson Vivian. 
In this dear child, who was a native of Cornwall, 
England, the transforming and regenerating power of 
Divine grace was, towards the close of her short life, 
instructively apparent, showing that if any be in 
Christ “he is a new creature.” Whilst her health 
continued good, her self-denying performance of duty 
attracted the pleased attention of her friends, as did 
also her diligent attendance of religious meetings, 
(five or six miles distant,) when she had to press 
through difficulties. 

During her illness she experienced a séason of 
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severe conflict, in which the light of her Saviour’s 
countenance seemed withdrawn. She told her mother 
that she feared her transgressions were not washed 
away. Some hours after, her countenance became 
irradiated and very sweet. She said to her dear 
parent: “[ think I see the light! yes, I see the light 
again!” and queried whether her face did not look 
more bright. From this time she experienced seren- 
ity and peace, expressing entire willingness to depart ; 
and it is believed that her Redeemer has in great 
mercy gathered her to his fold of eternal rest. 

Diep,—Of pulmonary disease, near Canton, Wash- 
ington county, Indiana, on the 23d of lst mo. last, 
Levi Woopy, a beloved Minister of Lick Creek Monthly 
Meeting, in the 44th year of his age. He had recently 
removed with his family and settled within the limits 
of Blue River Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

Having in his youthful days neglected to some ex- 
tent the secret manifestations of divine grace in his 
own heart, he was drawn into lightness and vanity, 
for which he experienced the hand of the Lord laid 
heavily upon him. By yielding to His requirings he 
became a good example anda valuable member of 
society, diligent in attending our religious meetings, 
whilst in health, and when deprived of that privilege 
by bodily infirmity, it was his practice to retire to his 
chamber during the time appointed for religious wor- 
ship, to hold spiritual communion with the great 
Head of the Church. As his strength gradually de- 
clined, and the;solemn close was drawing near, he was 
diligently engaged to have all things in readiness for 
his final change, and was enabled through great 
mercy to experience in a remarkable degree the pre- 
cious aboundings of Divine consolation through most 
of his illness, expressing that his calling and election 
were made sure, and “ his prospects were all glorious, 
not a cloud remaining in the way.” 


UNION LITERARY INSTITUTE. 


This is a MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL, located in 
Randolph Co., Indiana, and is designed for the 
education of Colored Children and Youth in the 
common and higher branches of education. It 
was commenced in the summer of 1846, almost 
in the woods, in a large settlement of colored 
people, and chartered by the Legislature of In- 
diana in 1848. The property is vested in five 
Trustees, who are elected by the Donors, and 
who hold their office until released by death, 
resignation, or disqualification. These five Trus- 
tees, with eight other persons—four of whom 
are elected annually by the Donors—constitute a 
board of Managers, who have the entire govern- 
ment and management of the Institution. These 
Managers have generally been professors of reli- 
gion, but it has never been under the control of 
any one denomination of Christians. More than 
five hundred students have received education at 
our school since its commencement, many of 
whom have received sufficient education to enable 
them to teach school for their brethren in other 
neighborhoods. 

We have 184 acres of land, 150 in cultivation ; 
a frame boarding-house, large enough to accom- 
modate the Superintendent and family, the 
teacher and family, and between fifty and sixty 
students ; besides a library and meeting-room. 

Our school-house is a log one, incommodious, 
unsightly and inconvenient. The land and the 
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of debt, and are desirous of building a substantial 














100 scholars, and of furnishing it with suitable 
fixtures and apparatus. Many of the students’ 
rooms are also destitute of suitable furniture, 
which we wish to supply. We havealso a small 
fund, known as the “ Professorship Fund,” the 
proceeds alone of which are to be used in paying 
the teachers’ salaries, and thus enable the Board 
to cancel the school bills of such colored youth 
as they might deem worthy, by drawing upon 
the income of this fund. This fund, which at 
present only amounts to a few hundred dollars, 
ought to be increased to several thousands. We 
wish also to increase our library, which already 
amounts to several hundred volumes, having been 
donated by benevolent book-sellers, religious 
bodies and individuals. 

For the purpose of raising money to accomplish 
these desirable ends, we have appointed William 
Beard, of Liberty, Union Co., Ind., our agent, 
to present the claims of this Institution to the 
benevolent public—he having long manifested a 
desire for the education and elevation of the 
Colored Race, by his works, and has been, from 
its origin a warm friend and patron of our In- 
stitution. We feel, and we desire the public to 
feel, entire confidence in his honesty and integ- 
rity, and that he will faithfully return to us 
whatever may be given to him for our Institution 
by a benevolent and sympathizing public. 

Davip Wixticurts, Pres’ t. 
DANIEL Hitt, Sec’y. 
8rd mo. 7th, 1858. 






















































































































































































From the New Orleans Delta. 


STARTLING DISCLOSURES—AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE OPENED AT THE SOUTH. 























Some startling and significant facts have come 
to our knowledge. We have hesitated to disclose 
them, but after inquiry, examination and con- 
sultation, we are convinced that both duty and 
policy demand disclosure. The facts, we say, are 
startling; they are crucial. They will surprise 
and encourage many in our counting rooms and 
offices, and many on the plantations, and in the 
towns, but most of all they will astound the cabi- 
nets of Western Europe, and eminently assist to 
confirm between the genial French people and 
our own Norman and Huguenot South, an un- 
written, but hearty, magnanimous and uncon- 
querable league against the allied avarice and 
envy, cant and rapacity of England and the 
Northern States. 

Although the foiled and furious enemies of our 
institutions may shake up, uncork, and pour 




































































their wrath ; and though the great parties of the 
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means to erect the buildings have been donated 
by the benevolent and good. The clearing and 
improvement of the farm have been done by the 
Superintendent and students. We are now clear 


brick school-house, capable of accommodating 








out on our battered brows the foaming vials of 
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country may be bitterly disappointed and im- 
brangled, let it go forth that Southerners have 
taken into their own hand the law, and opened 
the African slave trade with the South; that 
Africans are now imported into Mississippi and 
other seashore States ; that in Mississippi there 
is a market for African slaves, and that on plan- 
tations in that great and intrepid State, negroes 
recently imported from Africa are at their daily 
work. The authority on which we make this 
announcement is indisputable. We even have 
advices that in Mississippi, Henry Hughes and 
some of his party now privately urge the labor 
immigration movement, not to open the supply 
of Africans, but to legitimate, moralize, regulate, 
and equalize the supply already opened and im- 
possible to be closed. We have some further 
details. Some negroes are disembarked on the 
Atlantic coast, and brought over land to the 
Mississippi cotton fields, but the Mississippi sea- 
coast’s peculiar facilities for landing and secret- 
ing cargoes, and the conveniences of Pearl river 
as a channel for distribution, are not overlooked. 

The profits of the Mississippi slave trade are 
enormous. We have been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure from undoubted authority some interesting 
details. They relate to the operations of the 
Mississippi slave trade, and are authenticated by 
operators. It need not be said in the first place 
that the barque engaged in the traffic to the South 
must be a fast sailer; for this is indispensable to 
the security of the officers and crew, the health 
of the cargo, and the rapidity of the pecuniary 
returns. For a trip from the Mississippi coast to 
Africa and back, there must be a captain, super- 
cargo, three mates, three cooks, steward, and 
between twenty and thirty first-class seamen. 
The vessel must be well supplied with*¢extra run- 
ning and standing rigging, and also super- 
numerary spars, ropes, topmasts and suits of 
sails. An assortment of the flags of all nations 
will be particularly desirable, but the most useful 
now is the French flag, because British cruisers 
will not verify the colors and take the same 
liberty as with the United States flag. 

The fare of the ship’s crew must be the very 
best, and their good will must be carefully con- 
ciliated, because during the voyage a mutiny is 
disastrous ; and after the voyage, a treacherous 
or vindictive information is, to say the least, 
troublesome and expensive. ‘To procure the 
good will of the men, much depends on the 
mates, over whom the captain ought to keep a 
strict watch. For the subsistence of the negroes 
there must be a plentiful supply of hard bread, 
corn meal, rice, and an abundance of vinegar, 
red pepper, pure water and drugs. In distri- 
buting diet, the greatest regularity is to be ob- 
served, and the very first symptoms of disease 
promptly treated. As to the capacity of the 
superior officer, it may be safely said that a slaver 
requires in it more courage, talent, honesty, 
fidelity, skill and discretion, than any ship in 
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any other trade. Indeed, the captain and super- 
cargo must, between them, act as navigator and 
naval officer, merchant, physician, diplomatist 
and magistrate, not to mention the functions of 
chaplain. 

As to the expenses and profits of the voyage, 
the latest advices were from the captain of a 
barque which sailed from one of the Georgia 
ports. He has quite recently returned, and re- 
ports that on account of the vigilance of cruisers, 
negroes had accumulated on the coast, and in a 
manner glutted the markets, and that in conse- 
quence of this the price had fallen to under thirty 
dollars a head. The payment, however, must be 
in gold or silver, as the head man will not, as 
formerly, barter for merchandise. 

We may estimate a cargo to number seven 
hundred negroes, although many more than that 
are often carried ; but whatever the number, none 
purchased should be over twenty five years of 
age. Seven hundred, at an average cost of 
thirty dollars a piece, will amount to $21,000, 
and their prices in this country or Cuba will 
range from $450 to $1,200. But if sold for 
$500, say, the cargo will net $350,000. 

Freely allowing, then, $150 each for the entire 
expense of the voyage, and all possible loss, the 
profits of one round voyage will amount to 
$200,000. Where the profits are so exorbitant, 
we can well understand why the business has 
begun in the South. We can well understand 
the impossibility of closing the trade now begun, 
and most of all, we now can understand that the 
great question is not whether there shall be for 
the South a supply of African labor, because that 
is now settled, and the great and absorbing ques- 
tion is whether, according to Hughes’ method, 
the supply shall be so modified as to be legiti- 
mate, fair, regular and equal. 





For Friends’ Review. 

[The following account of a visit to Friends’ 
Boarding School at Richmond, Ind., is taken 
from the “ Richmond Palladium,” and was writ- 
ten by D. P. Holloway, one of its Editors and 
recently a Representative in Congress. It bears 
gratifying evidence, by an impartial observer, to 
the advantages provided by Indiana Yearly 
Meeting for the guarded literary education of its 
youth ; and when it is recollected that these 
number more than 8000, the surprise, as well as 
the regret of a visitor, might well be excited by 
finding that the Institution was not filled to its 
utmost capacity. We can heartily join in the 
hope that an increased interest may be awakened 
in its behalf—or rather in behalf of their chil- 
dren—amongst the members of our Society. 

Ed. Friends’ Review.] 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, RICHMOND, IND. 


We visited this Institution on Friday last in 
company with our friend Joseph Dickinson; 
and by his courtesy were shown through all its 
departments. To most of our readers it is known 
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that this institution is situated a half mile west 
of this city, on a high and commanding location. 
The building has a front of 240 feet, and is five 
stories high. It is admirably planned and ar- 
ranged. The class rooms are large, light and 
well ventilated. The parlors and drawing rooms 
are pleasant, and have an air of comfort about 
them that reminds one of the domestic circle. 
The sleeping rooms are plainly but most com- 
fortably furnished, and most scrupulously clean. 
The rooms used for the culinary department ex- 
hibit the skill and industry of the housewife. It 
has been our privilege to visit some of the best 
institutions in the east and the west, and in all 
their appointments we have seen but few which 
seemed in all the essentials for comfort and 
health to equal this. True, it is not as luxuri- 
ously extravagant as others, but it has all that 
is necessary in this respect, neat, clean and 
home like. 

This institution was erected by the voluntary 
contribution of members of the Society of 
Friends. The farm was purchased many years 
since at a low price, and is now very valuable. 
The building has been erected and furnished at 
a cost of about $46.000. The scientific appara- 
tus and library cost some $3,000. The entire 
building is warmed from the basement in the 
best and most perfect manner, imparting a pleas- 
ant, healthful heat which is regulated in the dif- 
ferent apartments. Gas fixtures have been 
placed through the building, and the Trustees 
will find it a matter of economy to manufacture 
their gas on the premises. The roof is fire proof, 
and ample arrangements are made for protection 
from fire. The grounds have been laid out with 
good taste, and are beautifully embellished with 
evergreens. The hedge which lines the avenue 
from the house to the road is the most perfect 
in the country, and has been cultivated with 
much care. Having passed through the entire 
establishment, we must be permitted to say that 
it is far superior in every respect to what we ex- 
pected to find it, and that those having it in 
charge deserve much praise for the mauner in 
which they have performed the arduous duties 
imposed upon them. 

Water T. CARPENTER is superintendent, 
and all who visit the establishment will soon 
discover his peculiar fitness for the position. 
Every thing is done in order and without appa- 
rent effort. ExizasneTaH B. Hopkins is matron, 
and a visit to the school is indispensable to fully 
appreciate the manner in which her duties are 
performed. Were we to speak of all the admi- 
ration we felt for the evidences we saw of her 
ability, application, tidiness, kindness and cour- 
tesy to the pupils, we might be accused of flat- 
tery, therefore we can only express the opinion 
that the Trustees have been most fortunate in 
procuring the services of their matron. 

We have already said much more in regard to 
this institution than we designed to do, but we 
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feel it incumbent upon us to refer to one other 
matter, and that is to express a regret that a 
larger number of pupils is not found there. It 
deserves the patronage of all, for in no place in 
the county can the same educational advantages 
be obtained for the same amount of money that 
can be obtained here. If opened to the public, 
instead of being confined to members of the So- 
ciety, its capacity would doubtless soon be filled. 
The economy with which the buildings were 
erected, and the light tax which has been im- 
posed upon the Society in furnishing the rooms, 
enables them to place their price of tuition at a 
very low rate. 

We hope to see an awakened interest in behalf 
of this institution by members of the Society, 
and that it may fully realize the expectations of 
its friends in doing good. It fully deserves to 
be and should be liberally patronized. 


friend had before offered to him and the other 
passengers, but in which he had shown no in- 
terest—now he received a liberal supply, and 
they parted. ‘He is not the only person,” re- 
marks the narrator, ‘‘ whom I have seen softened 
by the course Friends have pursued towards our 
opponents in Kansas.” C. 











































For Friends’ Review. 
THE TIMES. 


A very remarkable time it has been for a few 
months past in the manufacturing, commercial 
and trading world, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that so many members of our Society have been 
involved in the trials which have been so abun- 
dant. Although it is to be feared that all were 
not sufficiently careful in their movements pre- 
viously, it may be hoped they will so manage, 
under the ordeal, as fully to establish their char- 
acter for upright intention. 

I have known persons to become insolvent, and 
FIANISM.”” yet more fully confirm themselves as honest and 

6 : ae upright men, than, perhaps, they ever would have 

Some months since, a Friend, residing in Kan-| gone under more favorable circumstances. There 
sas, visited this and a neighboring city, soliciting |i, no doubt that one of the besetting sins of the 
aid for the unfortunate sufferers in that territory. age is the aim to be quickly rich, and to live in 
His errand of merey was successful, and he was | what is called style; and this has undoubtedly led 
taking back various packages of food and cloth- many to risk all they had and could get credit for, 
ing, to be distributed among his famine-stricken | in rash and hazardous enterprises, and we see the 
neighbors. On the steamboat ascending the Mis-| sad results. How honest men, with little or no 
souri, the then recent outrages in Kansas were the bona-fide capital of their own, bat having some 
topic of conversation. Various opinions were | facilities for eredit, can reconcile it to themselves 
expressed in reference to the leaders among the | to go into business, and in a short time become 
“border ruflians,”’ especially in regard to a no-|inyolyed and owe hundreds of thousands of dol- 
torious ex-senator, who was generally esteemed lars, I see no other way to account for, but that 
to have been the original promoter of the frauds | men’s perceptions of what constitutes right and 
and violence by which the pro-slavery party had wrong are decidedly different. Jane Taylor 
obtained a temporary triumph. His conduct was says : 
by many condemned; but by one passenger, a} “The rage for competition, show and style, 
physician, and apparently a man of note, he and Is London’s plague, and spreads for many a mile,” 
his cause were vigorously advocated. Our friend and L apprehend this will apply, in a large pro- 
listened to his remarks, and then quietly pro- portion, to our country. The London General 
ceeded to state facts which had fallen under his Epistle, some years since, had some excellent re- 
own notice, to show the desperate wickedness of | marks and advice, to those who had become 
many of the actors in those tragic scenes. The| involved in their circumstances, that I would be 
doctor was not pleased, but was civil. Little more pleased to see in the Review. [The editor has 
passed until the Friend was about leaving the| not the Epistle alluded to, but extracts, on this 
boat. The doctor observing that he had freight subject, from several London Epistles, were given 
with him, asked where he expected to sell his in the 4th number of the current volume, and 
goods. He was told in reply that they were not may be re-perused with profit.] 
for sale, but had been contributed by opponents ' hee 
of slavery, for the relief of the sufferers in Kan- 
sas, whether pro-slavery or free soil men, wholly 
without distinction, except as to the urgency of 
their need, and that these instructions our friend 
was about to carry out to the letter. He stood 
silent for some time—tears were seen to fall from 
his eyes. At length, recovering himself, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ Well! that beats all! if that is not 
enough to overcome any one, I don’t know what 
is.” He walked away, but soon returned and 
asked for some of the books and tracts which our 
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CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND “BORDER RUF- 





LIFE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WATERS. 


One day I threw a large Arenicola into a pool of 
several feet in extent. A troop of little shrimps, 
who were enjoying themselves in the clear element, 
dispersed in alarm, startled by the noise made by 
the fall of this strange body, but recovering 
themselves in a moment, they rallied, and whilst 
the annelid was endeavoring to bury itself in the 
sand, one of the youngest and, consequently, also 
the most venturous of the party, seized the crea- 
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ture by the middle of its body. Emboldened 
by this example, the others lost no time in 
imitating it, and the poor Arenicola was pulled 
about in all directions, until a full grown shrimp, 
darting from behind a tuft of Corallines, dispersed 
his feebler companions and appropriated the 
booty to himself. I soon saw, however, that he 
would be compelled to divide the spoil, for at 
that moment there poured forth from the moving 
sand some score of small Turbos and Buccinums, 
who, conscious that a victim was at hand, wished 
to participate in the feast. Without any sign of 
uncertainty or hesitation, they moved straight 
forward toward the Arenicola, whose body was 
covered in a twinkling of an eye with those vo- 
racious molluscas. I thought his fate definitely 
settled, when a small shore crab (Cancer Meenas) 
issued from beneath a stone, put to flight the 
shrimp, and by dragging off the Arenicola very 
nearly upset all the Turbos, who forthwith hur- 
ried back to their sandy haunts. Then, how- 
ever, a large edible crab (Cancer Paguras), ap- 
peared upon the scene, and the poor little Meenas 
was obliged in his turn to beat a retreat in order 
to escape out of reach of the formidable pincers of 
his stronger kinsman. But still he kept a watch- 
ful eye over the dainty morsel which he had once 
tasted, and taking advantage of a moment when 
the larger crab was withdrawing from the field 
from some temporary emotion of alarm, he 
rapidly seized the long disputed Arenicola, and 
carried it for safety to some distance from the 
water's edge, where he might devour it at his 
ease on dry ground.— Rambles of a Naturalist. 


From the National Era. 
LETTER FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


We are favored with the following interesting 
letter, written by an American traveller to his 
brother in New York. The writer, whose pre- 
judices were once strong against emancipation, 
went to the West Indies to see the workings of 
freedom. He is there now, pursuing his inves- 


tigations. From our knowledge of the parties, 
we are confident that entire reliance may be 
placed on the statements. 


BarBaDogs, December 12, 1857. 


I arrived here on the 8th inst., after a boister- 
ous passage of thirteen days. It was cold when 
we left New Haven, the thermometer being at 
35° ; but in three days we ran into a warmer 
latitude, and had the weather at 65°. In the 
Gulf stream, I found the water of the ocean 74°. 
The temperature here has been, since I landed, 
76° at 8 A. M., and 82° at one o'clock. 

I have already been introduced to quite a 
number of black and colored gentlemen planters, 
and am invited to spend days with them. Last 
evening I drank tea with Mr. Wm. Husband, 5 
Swan street, as his card says. I there saw the 
elite of the black and colored of this city, and 
among them a lawyer, a minister of the Episcopal 
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church, andan editor of a paper. The house 
is elegantly furnished, and the drawing room 
forty feet square. At eight o’clock, we sat down 
to tea in an adjoining room on the same floor. 

A blessing was asked by the venerable Joseph 
Thorne, who is mentioned by Thome and Kim- 
ball. Conversation was taken up all round the 
table, and though I do not admit to be true, what 
Sir John Bowring told me, when in London, 
was his belief, that the African had superior 
natural powers to the Anglo-Saxon, I must say, 
a more refined and intelligent company it has 
seldom been my fortune to see and enjoy. On 
rising from the table, thanks were returned for 
the repast and pleasant interview. We then re- 
turned to the drawing-room, where, with music 
by the daughter of my host, and agreeable con- 
versation, the remainder of the evening was 
passed. 

I have been very much interested in Mr. Lon- 
don Bourne, a negro who owns two plantations, 
and with whom I am to spend next Tuesday. 
He is also mentioned in the work of Thome and 
Kimball. He is one of nature’s noblemen, and 
has visited his name-sake, London, England. 

I met, at Mr. Husband’s, Mr. H. P. Nightin- 
gale, a pure African, who lately bought a cargo 
of rice, for which he paid $40,000. When the 
cholera was raging here, and it was doubtful 
whether he would recover from a severe attack, 
a white man sent him word that his note had 
fallen due, and was unpaid. Nightingale sent 
his son to the President of the Bank here, and 
asked him to take up his paper as it matured— 
which he did. How many menare there in New 
York, or Boston, who would have succeeded in 
such a request. 

I am diligent in collecting facts with regard 
to the comparative value of real estate, now, and 
before emancipation. As now advised, it seems 
to me that lands are worth twice as much as 
under the curse of slavery. A plantation of 448 
acres has just been bought for £40,000 sterling, 
which, [ am informed, could not have been sold, 
before emancipation, with all the negroes on it, 
for half that sum. The manumitted and their 
children now work cheerfully for twenty-five 
cents a day, and find themselves. That seems a 
low price fora day’s work; but the hands live 
very cheaply on vegetables and fruit, and need 
no fire, and not much clothing. I could live 
very contentedly in this climate, as they do. 
Besides, twenty-five cents a day is the net price, 
in free America, for labor! Mr. Helper says 
that “in my own immediate neighborhood, (in 
North Carolina,) not less than thirty young 
women, non-slaveholding whites, between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-five, labor in the fields 
every summer, and that for twenty-five cents a 
day.” 

This whole island is cultivated like a garden ; 
and the several plantations are not divided off 
by fences, but are in common, like the meadows 
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of our native town, Northampton, Mass. None 
of the houses have chimneys, or any other means 
of warming, no fire being needed, except for 
cooking, and that isdone out of doors. They 
have no carpets. What is, strange to me, they 
have no annoyance from our house-fly; I have 
not seen half a dozen here. Musquitoes abound, 
and they bite without giving you warning of 
their approach. 

A white planter informed me that he did not 
know a planter who would return to Slavery, if 
he could ; and I find this the opinion of every 
one. 

This is the most beautiful country I ever be- 
held. Such clouds I never saw, and the rising 
and setting sun is gorgeous beyond expression. 
The heat is not near so oppressive as it is at 
home, at the same temperature. The trade winds 
are constantly blowing over this island; and 
though the thermometer is now, at half past 
twelve, at 82°, I cannot keep my papers on the 
table without putting weights upon them. 

I hope you, my dear brother, will live to see 
the West Indies. If you do not, you will die 
without knowing what a beautiful world we live 
in. No wonder Columbus wrote home to Queen 
Isabella, that he found it so pleasant to live in 
“‘ India,” that he did not know as he should be 
contented to live in Spain. 





[Correspondence of the Public Ledger.] 
CALIFORNIA IN 1850 AnD 1857. 
Benrcra, Sept. 13, 1857. 

I am now within a few days of eight years since 
landing on the shores of California from the City 
of Brotherly Love, church-burning, and firemen’s 
riots. No country on earth ever attracted such 
a conglomeration of human nature, nor witnessed 
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lumne river, where hundreds of miners were 
rocking cradles, then in general use in “ panning 
out.” It had been previously determined that, 
upon the appearance of a “live white woman,” 
it should be telegraphed by the throttle-wire the 
length of the camps on the river. The shout was 
started ; it went up river ten miles and down 
river twelve, and all mining on the Tuolumne 
knew that a “rale live white woman was in Cali- 
forny.” Now, every mining camp and locality 
is embellished by the mother and children, wives 
and daughters, cheering on the indefatigable 
husband and father in the acquisition of the 
wherewith to “‘ buy a ranch,” or to enjoy, where 
they are, the richly-earned product of industry 
and care. We have no bank notes in California, 
and the rejection by the people of the proposed 
Convention to revise and amend the Constitution, 
settles, we hope, for all future time, the restric- 
tive corporation clause of the organic law of our 
State. The wild speculations, of all kinds, of the 
first five years, have been succeeded by a reaction 
—the settlements in bankruptcy have borne down 
upon foreign capitalists, and shorn them of a 
portion of the immense amount of gold sent out 
of the country to pay interest on loans, at 3 to 10 
per cent. per month. Interest rates are settling 
down to 10 to 20 per cent. per annum, which 
rates the industry of the country is abundantly 
able to sustain and richly prosper. 

Lands, the most productive on the earth, can- 
not be sold in quantity at rates over five to ten 
dollars per acre. In rare instances, as high as 
thirty dollars has been obtained. Should the 
speculative mania of the East get among us, large 
fortunes will be made and lost, of course. Fruit 
of all kinds is becoming very abundant. Who, 
in 1849, would have imagined a steamer with a 


in its early settlement morestrong developement of | deck load of baskets of peaches? Yet they may 


the unbridled action of the natural man. A com- 
parison, however, between the California of 1850 
and that of 1857, may justly be exhibited as a 
grand trophy to the honor of republican institu- 
tions. Wild in *49, wilder yet in ’50—the 
maximum was reached in ’51. In ’52 com- 
menced the first determined effort at reform, by 
the introduction before the Senate of the State of 
a “bill to suppress gambling.” Though then 
rejected, it finally prevailed, and there is more 
gambling in one day in the city of New York 
now than in seven days throughout California. 
Nor are other dens of vice tolerated even by law 
or by public sentiment. Morality has finally 
triumphed. In the city of Sacramento, then, as 
now, the capital of the State, so late as January, 
1853, not a public school existed, and but the 
shade of a private school. Now she has more 
schools, in proportion to the number of inhabi- 
tants, than Philadelphia has. It is so with San 
Francisco, and all the chief cities and mining 
camps. Early in 1850, the first “live white 
woman” made her appearance, with her husband, 
wending her way down a steep bank of the Tuo- 


be daily seen now at San Francisco. Stock rais- 
ing seems to be in general favor, as the lack of 
grass for a month or so is never so severe as to 
prevent the cattle from picking up a subsistence. 
Besides this, no shelter is necessary in winter, 
when the grass is always very flourishing. Lum- 
ber, worth $400 per M in 1849, is now “a drug,” 
at $50, in the mountains even ; and good frame 
houses occupy the places of the thatched tents of 
1849. But one railroad is in active operation in 
the State, but many are projected. That from 
Benicia to Sacramento, called the “ San Francisco 
and Sacramento,” will be the very best paying 
road in the United States—the transportation 
being, like that of the Camden and Amboy, be- 
tween the two great commercial cities of the State. 
People never were so sensible on political matters. 
They select, as a general thing, good men—men 
that have sustained the great progressive princi- 
ples of our free institutions without abusing them, 
and then elect them by large majorities. 

The cause of education is onward. Near where 
I am writing are two private schools for young 
ladies, each numbering some sixty boarders ; one 
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for boys, also numbering some forty pupils, and 
two public schools in flourishing condition. In 
many mining towns (being generally located in 
low basins,) the heat is excessive, but the cool 
nights recuperate the wearied miner. For a 
space of some sixty miles from the coast, the 
ocean winds are so cold in the summer as to re- 
uire “a little fire of an evening to be comforta- 
ble,” and they blow at least ninety of a hundred 
days from the Pacific. The Panama steamers, 
(great Leviathans that they are,) carry away about 
1500, and return with two thousand passengers 
per month. Their depot is at Benicia, a city 
also destined to be the terminus of the Atlantic 
Railroad, when the people rise above the_politi- 
cians and build the road. The overland immi- 
ration of families this year will exceed that of 
1850,—this is great and true wealth, and it is a 
shame to the Congress of our country that they 
have been suffered to be hacked down, or worse 
treated, by roving Indians, for ten years past, 
whilst enduring the hardships of the desert 
poute. P. K. K. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ON DRUNKENNESS. 


Bishop Bayley, the Catholic Bishop of New 
Jersey, has issued a manifesto, bringing the ma- 
chinery of the Church to bear against the vice 
of drunkenness. His letter on the subject has 
been read in all the churches, in which he calls 
attention to two classes—the drunkards them- 
selves, and the dealers in liquor. Leaving to the 
pastors the choice of the particular means to be 
used, he suggests that each shoud keep a list of 
the drunkards and liquor-dealers in his church. 
He says: 

“Tam determined to make use of the most 
severe measures against all who are addicted to 
this scandalous and destructive vice ; and if they 
continue in the practice of it, they must do it as 
outcasts from the Catholic Church, who have no 
right to the name of Catholics while they live, 
nor to Christian burial when they die.”—WN. Y. 
Eveniny Post. 


For Friends’ Review. 


FOR MY FRIEND. 


As through the darkest shades of night, 
The brightest star-beams shine, 
So, let Thy Holy Spirit’s light, 
Pervade these thoughts of mine; 
And, Father! bid each blessed ray 
Abide with him for whom I pray! 


As freely from their source above, 
The vital sun-beams fall, 

An emblem of Thy precious Love, 
That giveth life to all; 

So, Saviour! let Thy Love descend, 

In healing beams upon my friend! 


Be Thou his Light, and Life, and Love! 
Be Thou his Strength and Stay ! 


REVIEW. 


O, as the ark received the dove, 

Receive him, Lord! I pray! 
And grant that earth and heaven may trace 
In him the glory of Thy grace! 


Be near him now! Be near him now! 
Unite him with that band, 
Who wear Thy seai upon the brow, 
Thy palm within the hand! 
Our Father! See the thorn-pierced Brow! 
Be near us, O, be near us now! 


M. 


NEVER PART IN ANGER. 


Never part in anger— 
Mortals! ye are frail ! 
Soon in Death’s cold languor, 
Fiery cheeks may pale ; 
Thy foe may fade ere thou forgive, 
Or thou, all wrath, mayst cease to live . 


Never part unkindly— 
Lovers! ye are weak! 
If ye utter blindly 
Thoughts ye need not speak, 
Go turn your haste to Pity’s side, 
While Pity still may vanquish Pride. 


Never part in anger— 
Mortal! thou art frail ; 
Soon, in Death’s cold languor, 
Fiery cheeks may pale ; 
Twill sadden all thy term of life, 
To bury friend or foe in strife. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrian INTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 2d inst. 

Enetanp.—The Ministry had resigned, in conse- 
quence of the defeat of the Conspiracy bill. A new 
Cabinet was formed, with the Earl of Derby as Pre- 
mier and First Lord of the Treasury; B. D’Israeli, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Earl of Malmesbury, head 
of the Foreign Department; Spencer Walpole, Home 
Department; Earl of Salisbury, President of the 
Council ; and others. The new Ministers belong to the 
Conservative or Tory party. 

France.—Numerous arrests were said to have been 
made both in Parisand the provinces. The trial of the 
conspirators commenced on the 25th ult. Orsini and 
Rudio confessed their participation in the attempt to 
murder the Emperor, and the former exculpated Ber- 
nard and the English stock-broker Allsop. Four of 
the accused were found guilty, and sentence of death 
was pronounced on Orsini, Rudio, and Pierri. Gomez 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life. They ap- 
pealed to a higher court. 

The new penal law of public security had passed 
the Legislative Body by a vote of 224 yeas to 24 nays, 
and the Senate with one dissenting voice. 

Betaium.—A bill relative to attempts against the 
lives-of foreign sovereigns had been discussed in the 
Chambers, and finally passed on the 25th ult. The 
Minister of Justice declared that he had not received, 
from any foreign power, any request to change the 
laws, and promised that no prosecution should take 
place without the consent of His department, though 
he admitted that he could not bind his successors. 

Iraty.—An Englishman, arrested at Genoa as an 
accomplice in the conspiracy against Louis Napoleon, 
had been given up to the French police by the Sardi- 
nian authorities. A bill had been propounded to the 
Chambers, providing additional punishment for con- 
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spiracies against foreign sovereigns, and modifying 


the law relative to trial by jury. 

Swirzertanp.—The Federal Council had decreed 
that the political refugees, in the border Cantons, 
should be removed into the interior. 

Denmark.—The Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times states that the United States and Denmark 
have at length agreed on the amount payable by the 
former to the latter, on account of buoy and light 
duties on the Sound, fixing it at $393,011, to be paid 
to a Danish agent in London. When this is done, the 
former treaty of friendship and navigation, which had 
been suspended by the United States, will again be in 
force. 

AvstTria.—France is reported to have called on the 
Austrian government to curb the license of the press 
of Vienna, offering, in return, not to oppose Austria 
on the questions of the reorganization of the Princi- 
palities, and the navigation of the Danube, in the 
Paris Conference; but Austria declined the proposi- 
tion. 

Inp1a.—Advices from Calcutta are to 1st month 
23d. Sir Colin Campbell was collecting his strength 
for his entry into Oude, where a determined resist- 
ance was anticipated, and the struggle was expected 
to be final. 
Calcutta was again open. The civil power had been 
re-established in Delhi. The rebels were said to be 
fortifying Lucknow very strongly, and it was reported 
that Gen. Outram had been attacked by them. 


Cuina.—Hong Kong dates to Ist month 15th. The/| 


people of Canton submitted and evacuated the city, 
12th month 30th. The Viceroy Yeh, Pehquie, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and the Tartar general, were 
made prisoners. About $300,000, in silver, in the 
imperial treasury, was captured. Pehquie was in- 
stalled as Governor of the city, under the supervision 
of a Commission appointed by the English and French 
Plenipotentiaries, and composed of one French and 
two English officers. The allies declared their purpose 
to retain military possession of the city until satisfac- 
tory terms should be made with the Chinese govern- 
mert. The Commissioners had issued a proclamation 
inviting the people to return, and assuring them of 
protection to their persons and property. All was 
quiet at the departure of the mail, and it was thought 
the blockade would soon be taken off, and trade re- 
sumed. Yeh was detained on board an English ves- 
sel. 

Mrxico.—Civil war still raged at the last accounts, 
the States of Guerrero, Michoacan, Queretaro, and 
Guanaxuato, displaying strong disaffection to the new 
government. Both the opposing armies were in the 
neighborhood of Zelayo, and a battle was anticipated. 


Mormons engaged in manufacturing cannon and re- 
volvers, and that Brigham Young says he is willing 
the civil officers should enter the territory and assume 
their duties, but the army will be resisted. 

The Government of Minnesota is in an anomalous 


Communication between Bombay and} 





the people desire it, are thus compelled to adjourn, 


and to refer the question back to the people. Gov. 
Denver has issued a proclamation, denouncing the 
acts of J. H. Lane, relative to enrolling the militia, as 
illegal and a usurpation of power. Immigration, both 
into that territory and into western and northern Mis- 
souri, is already becoming active this season. Kansas 
City, Mo., is said to have now 5000 inhabitants, hay- 
ing gained about 4000 within a year past, chiefly from 
the free States. 

Coneress.—The Kansas bill occupied much of the 
time of the Senate, during the past week. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Hamlin of Me., Chandler of Mich., 
and Wade of Ohio, in opposition to the bill, and Polk 
of Mo., Kennedy of Md., and Hunter of Va., in support 
of it. The printing deficiency bill, from the House, 
was passed, as was a resolution to print 10,000 copies 
of the Patent Office Report for last year, the size to 
be limited to one volume of 800 pages. On the 15th, 


| @ protracted struggle took place upon the Kansas bill, 


the Democratic majority striving to force a vote upon 
the bill, the Republican minority endeavoring to have 
it postponed, as there were still a number of Senators 
who wished to express their views, and they had not 
supposed the vote would be called for so soon. Re- 
peated motions to adjourn were made, but were 
defeated, the majority insisting that the minority 
should fix a day on which they would consent that the 
vote should be taken. This the minority declined 
doing, until they should have an opportunity for con 

sultation. The contest was continued till 6} A. M. of 
the 16th, when an adjournment to 12 o’clock was 
agreed to, with the understanding that the proposed 
consultation should be held in the interval. On 
coming together again, Hale, of New Hampshire, stated 
that an agreement had been entered into by his friends, 
and acquiesced in by many of their opponents, that 
the debate shall close and the question be taken on 
the 22nd, but that, if necessary for free discussion. 
the sessions shall be extended. The debate was then 
continued by King, of New York, Mallory, of Florida, 
and Pugh, of Ohio. 

The House of Representatives passed the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, and a bill from 
the Senate, authorizing certain officers and seamen of 
the several expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin, 
to receive the medals awarded them by the British 
Guvernment. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
reported a bill appropriating $750 to pay for repairs 
to the Norwegian bark Ellen, which rescued some ol 
the passengers of the steamer Central America. On 
the 10th, Stephens, of Ga., asked leave to presenta 
report from the special committee on Kansas, but ob- 


| jection being made, he said that as it could not come 
Domerstic.—An arrival from Salt Lake reports the | 


up in regular order for a month, he wouldtake the re- 
sponsibility of printing it. On the 11th, Harris of Iil., 
chairman of the Kansas committee, expressed his de- 
sire, on behalf of himself and six other members thereof, 
to present the facts attending the sittings of that body, 
showing the failure of the committee to execute the 


position at present. Although not yet admitted into lorders of the House. He claimed the consideration 


the Union, the Legislature, elected under the State 
constitution, has been in session, and laws passed by 
it have been approved by the éerritorial Governor, ap- 
pointed by the President, whose functions must cease 
when the State government gues into operation. The 
election for State Governor is contested. 

The Legislature elected in Kansas, under the Tope- 
ka Constitution, has pwblished an address to the peo- 
ple, showing the present position of the Topeka organi- 


of the matter as a question of privilege, and appealed 
from the adverse decision of the Speaker. This led to 
an animated debate on that and the succeeding day, 
during which several attempts were made to compro- 
mise the difficulty, by permitting both branches of the 
committee to insert their reports in the minutes of 
their proceedings, but all failed, and Harris finally 
withdrew his appeal. On the 16th, Blair, of Missouri, 
asked permission to introduce a resolution instructing 


zation, complaining of the course of the last territorial | the Committee on the Judiciary to report a bill pun- 


Legislature, and stating that some of the officers, elect- 
ed under the Topeka Constitution, have declared that 


| 
| 


ishing the importation of Africans under pretence of 
apprenticeship, but leave was not granted. Phelps, of 


Constitution “ dead,” and that, in consequence, many | Missouri, introduced a bill for the admission of Kan- 
members have gone home, leaving the body without | sas, and providing for a new convention, to which the 


a quorum. The remainder, though willing to act if| Lecompton constitution shall be referred. 





